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aie “ion in formulating a scheme for selecting applicants 
and drawing up @ schedule of duties. It is probable that 
one at least of the appointments will be given to a medical 


_ Medical Temperance Association. 

The Victorian branch of the British Medical Temperance 
Association, though @ very small body numerically, has 
pecome very active in propaganda work. A series of public 
lectures has been arranged on alcohol. The lecturers include 
Professor W. A. Osborne, professor of physiology in the 
University of Melbourne ; Mr. W. Moore and Mr. T. R. Stirling, 
indoor surgeons to the Melbourne Hospital; and Dr. J. F. 
Wilkinson, demonstrator of physiological chemistry in the 
University of Melbourne. 


Memorial to Dr. J. Jamieson. 


Dr. J. Jamieson, who recently resigned the lectureship in 
medicine in the University of Melbourne, has been made the 
recipient of a presentation at the instance of a number of 
past and present students. Sir John Madden, chief justice 
of Victoria and Chancellor of the University, handed to Dr. 
Jamieson a cheque for £135, the gift taking this form at the 
request of the recipient. Dr. Jamieson suitably and feelingly 
acknowledged the gift and said he proposed that the money 
should be handed to the University to be devoted to the 
foundation of an annual prize in clinical medicine to be 
known as the Jamieson prize. 

Sept. 14th. 








Obituary. 


sir ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D. ABERD. 


Sir Arthur Mitchell, who died at his residence in 
Drommond-place, Edinburgh, on Oct. 12th, was in many 
respects a man of unusual attainments, and had for more 
than 50 years occupied a prominent position among the 
medical profession of the Scottish capital. He was born in 
January, 1826, his father being Mr. George Mitchell, C.E. 
His school education was received in Elgin and he after- 
wards attended the classes in arts and medicine in the 
University of Aberdeen, where he graduated as M.A. in 
1845 and M.D. in 1848. At the outset of his career 
he gained additional experience by visits to the medical 
schools of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, after which he 
engaged for a time in private practice. Lunacy was the 
branch of medicine to which he specially devoted himself, 
after which it might be said that antiquarian research was 
his favourite pursuit. In 1857 he received the appointment 
of Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland, and during 
his tenure of this office he became Morison lecturer on 
mental diseases to the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh. He also in 1864 published a treatise on the Insane 
in Private Dwellings. His predecessor as Morison lecturer 
was Dr. William Seller, who died in April, 1869. Sir 
Arthur Mitchell was appointed to the vacancy in the follow 
ing month, as mentioned in our columns at the time. The 
subjects of his final discourses, delivered in March, 1872, 
were the curability of insanity, the medico-legal relations 
of insanity to will-making, and the effect of consanguineous 
marriages on the offspring. As Deputy Commissioner in 
Lunacy he had for his official superior Dr. W. A. F. Browne, 
whom he succeeded as Commissioner in May, 1870, retain- 
ing the appointment until 1895. From 1880 to 1881 
he was a member of the Commission on Criminal Lunacy 
in England, and from 1888 to 1891 he was chairman 
of the Commission on Lunacy Administration in Ireland. His 
historical and antiquarian work involved a great amount of 
original research and special knowledge. A prominent 
member of the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland, he was 
Rhind lecturer on archwology from 1876 to 1878, professor of 
ancient history to the Royal Scottish Academy, president of 
the Early Scottish Text Society, vice-president of the Scottish 
Historical Society, vice-president of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, and a member of the Universities (Scotland) 
Commission. In addition to the treatise already mentioned 
his published works included two on antiquarian or historical 
subjects, entitled *‘The Past in the Present; What is 
Civilisation?” and ‘« List of Travels in Scotland, 1296 to 1900.” 
In 1875 he received the distinction of LL.D. from the 





University of Aberdeen, and in 1887 he was created K.C.B. 
Sir Arthur Mitchell was a man of charming personality, who 
readily commanded the affection as well as the admiration 
and esteem of those with whom he was brought into personal 
relations. In 1855 he married Miss Margaret Houston of 
Tullochgriban, Strathspey, who died in 1904, leaving a son. 





JOHN HERBERT WELLS, M.B., B.S. Lonp., 
M.R.C.8S. Enc., L.R.C.P. Lon. 


On Oct. 16th, at Ditchling, a village of the Sussex down- 
lands, John Herbert Wells was released from a long and 
painful illness which he had borne with consummate bravery 
for nearly 18 months, the day of his death being the eve of 
his thirtieth birthday. He is not the first man by many to 
lose his life through taking the hazard of his calling and 
before the years had been granted him to fulfil his capacities 
for the service of science, and he would have been the last to 
have desired undue praise for his uncomplaining sacrifice, 
bat his career is worthy of record, for it was that of a 
man who brought real advancement to more than one branch 
of English medicine by his thorough efficiency of hand and 
mind and by the enthusiasm of his eager spirit. 

John Wells was born at Leicester in 1879, his father 
being Mr. William Wells, of that town, who survives 
him, and he was educated at the Wyggeston Hospital 
High School. His one ambition was always to ‘‘ be a 
doctor,” and before leaving school in his eighteenth 
year he had passed his London Matriculation and Pre- 
liminary Scientific Examinations. Coming up to London 
he gained simultaneously the Huxley scholarship at Charing 
Cross Hospital and a natural science scholarship at 
St. Mary's. He chose the latter, chiefly because there were 
old schoolfellows amongst the St. Mary’s students, and 
was soon appointed in due succession demonstrator of 
physiology, practical histology, and pathology. Whilst 
occupying the first of these posts he attracted the 
attention of Dr. A. D. Waller, the lecturer in pbysio- 
logy, by his powers of steady work and qualities of 
mind, and the two became associated in studying the 
action of anzsthetics upon nerve in the microscopic gas 
chamber and the visible effects of ether and chloroform 
upon nerve fibres—work which was subsequently pub- 
lished in the reports of the British Association. Of their 
further joint labours Dr. Waller has written to us: ‘*In 
1902-3 we worked continuously together on the action of 
anesthetics. He carried out successfully a series of laborious 
estimations of the amount of chloroform present in the 
blood of anzsthetised animals, the results of which have 
been confirmed by those of subsequent observers. I have 
now before me bis report to the British Medical Association 
giving 18 mgs. per 100 grammes as the anesthetic amount 
of chloroform in the blood and 34 mgs. as the lethal amount. 
The latest experiments of Buckmaster and Gardner give on 
the same kind of animals values of 20 and 40 mgs. reapec- 
tively.” Dr. Waller adds, after paying a warm tribute to 
Wells’s character, ‘‘He was a good and faithful worker 
who would certainly have taken high rank as a pathologist 
if he had been spared.” But after qualifying M.R.C.8. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond. in 1903, and gaining the clinical medicine 
prize at his hospital he turned his attention to the wards, 
and in the next year, having served as house physician to 
Dr. Sidney P. Phillips, he graduated M.B., B.S., at the 
University of London with honours in medicine and patho- 
logy. He also gained a silver medal in clinical medi- 
cine at St. Mary’s, having been adjudged proxime accessit for 
the Cheadle gold medal. 

The next two years of his medical life he spent as 
assistant to Dr. G. N. Caley at Ealing, and of his work there 
Dr. Caley has sent us a note which we print below. He 
was extremely successful with his patients, but a man 
of Wells’s fibre could not remain long detached from 
the laboratory, and in 1906 he joined the department 
of therapeutic inoculation at St. Mary's Hospital, and 
speedily showed such a mastery of the principles and of the 
technique which Sir Almroth Wright was then elaborating 
that he became one of the most trusted members of a very 
hard-working band. Like all of them, he never spared 
himself at his work, which he was accustomed to extend 
far into the night, performing the prolonged and 
patient investigations that were necessary for the estab- 
lishment of sound methods of vaccine therapy, and there 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































